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THE CO-OPERATIVE STORE IN CANADA 


———_———— 


The Co-operative System. 


No other word, used to designate a definite commercial or 
social system, has perhaps been more universally misused than 
has “co-operation.” Although its strict denotation, “working 
together,”’ would lead anyone, not conversant with co-operative 
enterprise, to suppose that any form of association, either for 
buying, selling or producing, such as a joint stock company, 
might legitimately come under the designation of co-operation, | 
yet there has grown up a vast system of industry which is 
especially and exclusively “co-operative” in its form; the suc- 
cess of which has led to the misapplication of the term to 
innumerable other forms of enterprise, called, sometimes 
unwittingly, but more often deliberately, co-operative, and 
which have no claim to be thus designated. It may be well, 
therefore, to state exactly what a co-operative enterprise is, 
and to do this no better definition can be found than that given 
by Mr. C. R. Fay in his Co-operation at Home and Abroad: 
“A co-operative society is an association for the purpose of 
joint trading, originating among the weak, and conducted, 
always in an unselfish spirit, on such terms that all who are 
prepared to assume the duties of membership may share in its 
rewards, in proportion to the degree in which they make use 
of their association.” 

In this definition there are several most important points 
to be noted, the first being that a co-operative society is 
formed for the purpose of joint trading. That is to say, the 
members of the society are themselves the traders. In the 
earliest form of co-operatiove enterprise’ the members actu- 
ally conducted the whole business themselves, but now gener- 
ally a manager and paid assistants are engaged.' 

The next point to be noted in the definiton given is that 
such associations originate among the weak. Co-operation is 
essentially the weapon of the poor, who combine to benefit 


themselves by united action. When any co-operative enterprise 





1J. S. Mill, Prine. Polit. Economy, laments the fact that this is so, 
and considers that to hire clerks and shop assistants is a falling away 
from the purity of the co-operative ideal. 
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is organized among the comparatively affluent, in nine cases 


, out of ten it quickly degenerates into a capitalistic enterprise 


and the purely co-operative features tend to disappear. It is 
true that in Great Britain the co-operative societies are im- 
mensely wealthy, but they have grown to such honorable estate 
through the thrift of the poor, and their clientele is almost 
exclusively among the humbler strata of society. Besides being 
an association originating among the poorer classes, co- 
operation is one of the most potent factors yet devised for the 
defence of the individual against the monopolist. The history 
of the movement in Great Britain affords innumerable in- 


-stances of the victory of the consumer over the rapacity of the 


producer, and as will be shown hereafter the same has been 
found in Canada. 

The third point to be noticed is that the association must 
be carried on in an unselfish spirit. The famous motto of the 
English co-operators, “Each for All, and All for Each,” must 


be lived up to in its entirety if the enterprise is to be success- © 


ful. A co-operative society is a very difficult thing to keep 
going. Dissension among the members is absolutely fatal, and 
Canadian experience has shown time and time again that, 
provided the society is united, it will stand, but divided it will 
assuredly fall. 


The fourth most important point is that those forming — 
‘the association must be ready to assume the duties of member- 


ship, which duties are, first, as has already been said, the fos- 
tering of the spirit of unity, and secondly, loyalty to the 
association. If a co-operative society is going to succeed it 


must command the patronage of its members. Many a man, 


convinced of the benefits of a co-operative store, will become 
a member of the society, only to find that his wife objects to 
deal there, on the plea that she does not like the goods stocked, 
or that she is accustomed to go elsewhere and does not like to 
change. The fifth point, that all members share in the profits 


in proportion to the degree in which they make use of the asso- 


ciation, is perhaps the most fundamental characteristic of all 
co-operative associations. All profits are divided amony the 
members in proportion to their purchases, the largest cus- 
tomer of the store getting the greatest return; this system will 
be explained hereafter. 
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Co-operative as distinguished from Stock Association. 


No commoner mistake is made than to apply the name- 
“co-operative” to a purely joint stock enterprise, and the dif- 
ference between the two systems may be very easily seen. 
First and foremost a joint stock company issues its shares to 
the general public. Shares are held by those who have an 
interest in the company other than a pecuniary one, who are 
in fact in the position of sleeping partners, content to receive 
dividends alone, and who may never even see the business in 
which they are interested. The co-operative society, on the 
other hand, sells its shares to members exclusively, to members 
who are interested, if it be a co-operative store, not only in the 
dividends paid on their investment but also in the profits 
divided in proportion to their purchases, or if it. be a produc- 
ing association, those who make use of the facilities granted 
by the organization for marketing their commodities. 

The second radical difference between the two is that in 
a joint stock company the only aim and object is to earn divi- 
dends for impatient shareholders, while in a co-operative — 
association far more than the actual pecuniary gains is the 
invaluable service afforded to members. Indeed the social | 
service of co-operation, the teachings of thrift, of the power 
of union, of the community spirit, and of education, are valued 
by the best observers and critics of the system at a far higher 
level than any mere payment of dividends. Co-operation 
strives before all else to raise the social and intellectual status 
of its members, not primarily through pecuniary gains, but 
through education. The failure to grasp this conception has 
wrecked more co-operative enterprises in Canada and the 
United States than any other single factor. 

The last fundamental difference between the two syatenis 
lies in the rule that in joint stock companies votes are reck- 
oned according to the stock held by the individual shareholder, 
while in a co-operative association the inflexible rule is, one 
member one vote. This rule has been found in the past to be 
the great safeguard against the influence of the comparatively 
wealthy member, endangering the democratic character of the 
organization. In fact, every co-operative association must, of 
necessity, be absolutely democratic ‘in its form, otherwise the 
whole system must fall to the ground, and a capitalistic régime 
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defeat the very objects for which co-operation strives, namely . 
the benefit of the less well-to-do classes of society. 


t 
’ 


Co-operation in North America. 


Having now defined, very briefly, the more salient fea- 
tures of the co-operative system as found in its true and 
original form in England, we may ask what the course of the 
co-operative movement in North America has been. And 
here we are confronted with a melancholy and disheartening 
prospect. The history of co-operation both in Canada and the 
United States has been a disastrous one. As one writer has 
said in speaking of the movement in the United States: “Every 
decade since the eighteen-forties has seen at least one enthu- 
siastic wave for co-operation pass over the country,” * and 
although we can not trace the movement back quite so far in 
Canada, we can at least say the same for every decade since 
1860. The same writer goes on to say what is only too lament- . 
ably true: “The failures of so-called co-operation in this 


country have been so numerous and regular that, with the — 


mass of wage workers and the general American public, the 
whole co-operative-scheme as a social reform is in disrepute.” 


“s If we are to believe, and those who have studied the sub- 

ject are forced to believe, that the co-operative system pre- 
sents features of great and enduring value for society, this 
statement, borne out and reluctantly corroborated by many 
witnesses, must prove a subject for reflection, if not of dis- 
quietude for the future, and regret for the past. If we face 
the situation fair and square we are confronted with a pro- 
position which may be stated as follows: The co-operative 
movement in Europe has been a gigantic success. Not a coun- 
try on the continent but has felt its potent influence; Germany 
through its principles has solved the problem of agricultural 
credit; Denmark has regenerated herself in a single life time; 
the face of Ireland is being changed by it, and millions in 
England and Scotland have reaped the benefits promised by it; 
the New World alone has found it a failure. Why is this? But 
before we answer this question, let us pause a moment and ask 





*“Markets for the People,” by J. W. Sullivan, p. 142. See also “Co- — 
erietion in New England,” by Dr. James Ford; published by the Survey — 
ssociates. 








ourselves whether North America has been alone in its failure 
to succeed:in what the Old World has found so beneficial. Here 
we find on investigation that the cause of co-operation has had 
no especial success in other countries which have felt the in- 
rush of immigrants from Europe. The history of co-operation 
in British South Africa, Australia, and Newfoundland has 
been none too heroic, and the failures in Canada may be almost 
exactly paralleled by downfalls as great, or even greater, in 
these other parts of the British Empire. 


We are, therefore, constrained to consider whether there 
is not some great underlying cause which makes new countries 
like the United States, Canada or South Africa unfitted for 
the spread of co-operative principles in their strict application. 
When we have faced this problem we have come very near 
solving the whole question, for most undoubtedly there are eco- 
nomic considerations and social ideals inseparable from young 
and vigorous peoples that make the humble, plodding tenets of 
the co-operator unsuited to these new conditions. Let us 
therefore inquire what these reasons are. 


Reasons for Failure. 


First and foremost, the investigator will find apparent one 
great fundamental fact, the New World has not felt the need 
of co-operation so far to any great extent. High wages and 
‘abundant opportunities for employment have led to a very 
high standard of living, incompatible in most instances with 
the necessity for that thrift and carefulness which finds its 
greatest exponent in the co-operative system. The German 
‘labourer thinks in pfennige, the Frenchman in centimes, the 
English in halfpénce and farthings, while the Canadian thinks 
‘in dollars and dimes. The prosperous Canadian workingman 
would not thank you for telling him how to save a cent, and 
the co-operative doctrine has not yet, to any great extent, 
appealed to him as a necessity of his economic well being.. 

The real fact is that the Canadian wage or salary worker 


has found a level on this side of the Atlantic akin, and in many 


ways very similar, to the prosperous middle class of England, 
that class which treads so closely on the heels of the “gentry,” 
and is for ever striving after “superior” and “refined” stand- 


ards of living and conduct. But let it be carefully noted, and 


here is the crux of the whole situation, it is not the prosperous 


Bete : | 
middle class in England or Scotland, or for the matter of that 
in any country, that forms the backbone of the co- operative 
movement. The old country co-operators are to an overwhelm- 
ing degree the factory operatives, the respectable working 
man; the upper class and the lowest class are not co-operators, 
the one from disinclination, the other from lack of means and 
even of understanding. And so we find that the typical Cana- 
dian who is generally fairly well-to-do, is not a co-operator, 
not because he is a snob, for most assuredly he is not that, but 
because the necessity for co-operative measures has not come 
home to him, a reflection which may not be without its satisfy- 
ing qualities. And secondly, the Canadian has found other 
_ fields for the investment of his savings than in the co-operative 
society. Almost invariably, as soon as he is in a financial 
position to do so, he has bought his own house. No computa- 
_ tion has ever been made of the proportion of the population 
of Canada that owns its own home, but it must be a high one. 
In late years, too, the Canadian has done quite a lot of specu- 


_ lating in real estate, some of it wisely and legitimately, an. 


enormous proportion of it very unwisely. And so his savings 
and his efforts have been directed into other channels, and 
once more there has been no room for co-operative enterprise 
through the medium of consumers’ associations. And thirdly, 


the great fluidity of the Canadian population has had a very 


markedly deterrent effect in the progress of co-operative enter- 
prise both in Canada and the United States. The Englishman 
generally stays by his job, as long as his job stays by him; he 
does not move about nor seek new employments. And so he 


stays by his co-operative society, and year by year increases . 


his holding in the association, and year by year reaps the bene- 
fits which come surely to him from his purchase dividend, or 
“Divi” as he calls it. But the Canadian community is extreme- 
ly fluid. The west has drawn away hundreds of thousands 
from the older east; new industries have brought in a vast 
influx of immigrants; the rural districts have been drained, 
and the towns enormously increased. The only province that 
has not felt this influence, at least not to so great a degree as 
the others, has been Quebec, and it is significant to note that 
Quebec is the home of the movement in co-operative enterprise 


in Canada that has been most successful, namely, the co-opera- | 


tive peoples’ banks of the Desjardins system. 
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- Fourthly, in Canada the fight between the co- operator and 

the wholesaler has been particularly bitter, and, it must be 
regretfully admitted, mostly in favour of the wholesaler. In 
England and Scotland the fight has long been won victoriously | 
by the co-operator, and for many years the great “C. W. S.”, 

- the Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its many branches, 
its great factories and unrivalled distributing organization, 
has made the co-operative societies completely independent of 
the wholesalers and the combines, and has been able to defend, 


very doughtily, all attempts on the part of strong firms to 
impose conditions on their handling certain lines. 


And lastly, and perhaps most important of all, neither 
the Canadian nor the American citizen has ever really grasped 
the great fundamental truths and ideals of the co-operative 
movement. Both in Canada and the United States the cause 
has been discredited over and over again by fake, and often 
impudent, imitations of the true system. Many times we have 
been offered schemes “adapted to the conditions found in 
North America,” and even, with an almost sublime effrontery, 
“improvements on the Rochdale system.” The last three years 
have seen the launching in Canada of half-a-dozen bogus co- 
operative companies, all of which quickly and inevitably failed. 
One company, which aimed at setting up a chain of stores, 
dubbing them “co-operative” with absolutely no right what- 
ever to that honourable appelation, failed miserably, and of 
course the newspapers, not unnaturally, came out with the © 
heading, “Failure of another Co-operative Company.” And 
so almost irreparable harm is done to the cause. 


The Working of a Co-operative Store. 


The organization of a co-operative store is simple. A 
joint stock company is formed for the purpose of raising capi- 
tal, and when sufficient has been subscribed, goods are pur- 
chased and a store opened.* The one fundamental rule of every 
co-operative association is that however many shares any 


3Lest there be any misapprehensions on this point, it should be care- 
fully understood that a joint stock company is formed merely for con- 
venience of organization, but that in no other way is the joint stock and 
co-operative system akin. 


8 her an en ae 
member may hold he has only one vote at a general meeting, — 
the idea being to keep the organization genuinely democratic. 
In most societies a low limit is placed to the number of shares 
‘any one individual member may hold. The second funda-. 
mental rule in all co-operative societies is the division of profits 
in proportion to the amount purchased at the store. A divi- 
dend is first declared on the capital stock, generally at 5%, and 
then the surplus is divided among the members as what is 
known as a “purchase dividend.” For instance, if a member 
held $200 worth of stock, on this he would receive 5%, and if. 
during the year he had purchased $300 worth of goods at the 
store, he would also receive a dividend on that sum, at whatever 
figure the committee decided for the year. If he were a mem- 
ber of the Workmen’s Store Co. Ltd., of Dominion,’ N.S., he 
would, for instance, receive a dividend of 6% on his capital 
stock and 10% on his purchases, and his total returns would 
therefore be :— 


69.0n, 6200 Stock i ac2h one see tA a $12 


} 


10% on purchases of $300 ....... 30 
Total return from store..... $42 


Among young societies, if they are well managed, it is 
generally the custom to put the greater part of all profits left 
after paying dividends on stock to reserve, and all members 
are urged to leave their purchase dividends in the society until 
their shares have been fully paid up, and most societies aim 
at every member holding at least $25 of fully paid up shares. 
The building up of a strong reserve is an essential point in all 
co-operative societies, as they are peculiarly liable to loss 
through withdrawal of capital by members leaving the dis- 
trict. To.a lack of any reserve fund may be attributed many 
of the failures in Nova Scotia. Formerly an account was kept 
of all purchases by customers by means of cardboard or metal 
discs, stamped with dollars or cents, different shapes or colours 
being used for the various sums. This somewhat clumsy de- 
vice has been largely discarded in favour of the far more con- 
venient receipt slips printed by the cash register. At the end 
of the financial year these receipts are paid in by the members, 
and their purchase dividends reckoned on the total amount 
of goods bought at the store. 








The Co-operative Store in Canada. 


Although the history of co-operation in Canada is in many 
“ways a melancholy one, yet there is much of interest and en-. 
couragement to be gleaned from a study of it.‘ The story is 
not all one of disaster, many bright pages are to be. found in it, 
and it is distinctly worth while to trace the history of the move- 
ment in the Dominion. During the last fifty-five years there 
have been started, in various Provinces of the Dominion, close 
upon eighty co-operative stores, of which nearly forty have 
either failed, or gone out of business from one cause.or 
another.t 

It is among the miners of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island that we find the first efforts at co-operative stores in 
Canada, some of the most eee cenies failures, and some of 
the most signal successes. ’ 


The collieries at Sydney Mines, and other points on the 
mainland, have always been very largely worked by English: 
labourers, and these men, who had learned the co-operative 
idea in their old homes, brought it out with them to the new,. 
and as far back as 1861 the first store was founded—a store 
which, wonderful to relate, has been in business ever since, 
and is still in full vigour. 


Stellarton. 


The Union Association of Stellarton is unique in the fact 
that not only is it the first store ever started in Canada, but it 
is also the only store.that has survived, out of many others, 
through all the years since 1861. For the reason of this there 
can be no doubt whatever—efficient and continuous manage- 
ment by a man trained in co-operative methods in England, 
who knew his work and conducted the store wisely and well as 
a business proposition. That man was Mr. James Mitchell, 
the Father of Canadian Co-operation, who was appointed 
manager in 1876, after having served for ‘fifteen years as sec- 
retary. For 38 years Mr. Mitchell conducted the affairs of the 





4This does not include the stores set up by the Grange. It is very 
difficult indeed to secure records of past experiments, and I have no doubt 
my list is incomplete. I would be very grateful if any correspondents 
could tell me of any attempts they may have met with in the past. The 
story of by-gone failures, though melancholy, is always of great interest 
and value. 
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Union Store, and retired to a well-earned rest in 1914, after — 
having been connected with the business for 53 years. z 

The history of this store is one of quiet achievement and 
unremitting usefulness to the community which it serves. 
When it opened it had thirty members and a capital of $1000, 
and on March 3, 1914, it had 202 members and a capital of 
$16,148.76; the amount of goods paid for entitled to dividend 
was $41,279.50, and the total profits for the year were 
$4,264.38. Six per cent. was paid on the capital stock and the 
rest was distributed among members in proportion to their 
purchases. The rate of this dividend on purchases has fluc- 
-tuated a good deal. In the first year of Mr. Mitchell’s manage- 
ment the rate was 6 per cent., but the next year it fell back 
to three, but from that time the growth of the dividend was 
steady, and during the last decade of the nineteenth century it 
stood at 12 per cent., later it was fixed at 10, and in 1910 it 
stood at nine. 

This store, as has been said already, is the only one of all 
the stores started in Nova Scotia during what may be called 
the earlier co-operative movement to survive. Besides this 
store there were started in Nova Scotia ten stores between 
1861 and 1900, nine of which failed. The heavy mortality in 
1895 and 1896 is to be attributed to the advent of the Dominion 
Coal Co. swallowing up the smaller companies ,and thus revo- 
lutionizing the whole coal trade, some pits being closed and 
new conditions introduced, to which the co-operative stores 
could not readily adapt themselves, and were in consequence 
beaten out in the struggle. It will, however, be of interest to — 
~ examine the record of some of these older associations and note 
the exact reasons for their failure. Among others started in 
- Nova Scotia, the following may be cited as typical. 

The Sydney Mines Provident Society, Ltd., of Sydney 
‘Mines, C.B., organized 1863, failed 1905. For many years it 
‘did a ABsiahine business, but failed to make any provision 
out of profits for a reserve fund. The withdrawal of capital 
from the business, and an inability to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions brought them into difficulties, and when in | 
1905 both store and stock were burned out the association went 
out of business. ; 

The Reserve Co-operative Store Co., Ltd., Reserve Mines, 
C.B., commenced business 1887, failed in 1898. For some 
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years this store did a very good and lucrative business, and 
was a source of great profit and benefit to many of the work- 
men. No reserve fund, slackness of work for two successive 
winters, continuous rumours of the closing of the colliery, the 
withdrawal of capital by members moving to other localities, 
and a change in the management of the store necessitated by 


_ the death of the former manager, brought about the closing of 


- the business. 


The Little Glace Bay Co-operative Store Co. was organized 
in 1887, and after struggling along for seven years, finally 
went out of business in 1894. This seems to have been a pecu- 
liarly unhappy venture, and got into deep water almost at once 
through imprudent buying, which destroyed the mutual con- 
fidence of members. The usual contributing causes led to its 
downfall—no reserve fund, withdrawal of capital, indiscreet 
eredit, and lack of ability to adapt. themselves to changing 
conditions. | 

It would, however, be unfair to the memory of many of 
these little co-operative societies to brand them as failures. 
Several of them were in business for quite a number of years, 
and although beaten in the end by changing conditions in the 
business world, did very excellent work while in full vigour, 
and most undoubtedly were of much benefit to the miners in 
Nova Scotia. Some of the stores went into voluntary liquida- 
tion when the pits in which the members worked were closed 
and the population moved away. 

After the virtual extinction of the co-operative store in 
Nova Scotia after 1896, there followed a gap of five years, 
when the gallant Stellarton store kept the flag flying alone, 
and although two stores were started, in 1901 and 1902, they. 
both soon failed or changed their methods, and not till 1903 
do we find the real beginnings of the new movement, when the 
Workmen’s Co-operative Store was started at Dominion, N.S., 
and is still in full vigour. Since then the progress of the 
movement has been slow but steady, and the various societies 
are in a very fairly strong position. 


The New Movement in Nova Scotia. 


Two examples of successful co-operation among the col- 
liers of Nova Scotia will serve to illustrate them all. The 
British Canadian Co-operative Society, Ltd., of Sydney Mines 


4! 


store. The queta bere at the start were aietie eeeitisigeth cons eae ; 


the roll, having an average share capital of sixteen dollars — 


~ available for rental,” says Mr. McLeod, “so our first under- A 
taking was the building of a small store suitable for the busi- 


had to find employment at the other collieries, necessitating 


a store. 
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fined to Old Country miners, who adopted altogether British 1 
methods of co-operation. While all other societies allow credit | 
to the amount of 4/5 of the capital, this society gives absolutely 
no credit even to members. The society started with 32 on 
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each. In its report for the six months ending Feb. 4th, 1914, 
it reported a total membership of 558, 128 new members hav- ; 
ing been added during the half-year and 23 having withdrawn. 
The share and loan capital amounted at the same date to 
$34,770.81, being an average of $62.31 per member. The gov- oe 
ernment of the society is vested in a Board consisting of Pre- 
sident, Secretary, Treasurer, and 12 Directors, who are elected 
annually by the members. The manager is thoroughly effi- . 
cient, having received his early training in co-operative store a d- 
management in Scotland. “2 


The Workmen’ s Store, Ltd., of Dominion, N.S. 


The failure of the several attempts at co- picrahos had 
done much to dishearten and disgust many, in fact “the stores 
had left nothing behind them but an odious reputation.” * But 
there were still very many workmen who had been benefited by 
them, and who regretted their disappearance, so in Decemper, ~ 
1902, a few of the men employed at Dominion No. 1 colliery a o. 
called a meeting to discuss the inauguration of a new store. % 
Nineteen brave souls were present, and it was decided then and 
there to start an association. “There was no suitable place 


ness. We recognized we had an uphill job, but we went at it. — 
On March 17, 1903, the total amount of capital realized was 
$1,900. The business was that day opened with a small stock aa 
of groceries. On March 19 the pit, on which the few members og 
we then had depended for their work, took fire and was outof 
commission for one year. A large number of the workmen — ier 


their removal from the place. This retarded our progress at 
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5A statement by Mr. James McLeod, secretary of the Workmen’s 
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‘the outset, and for the first year our sales were only $17,519.08. 
_ This we more than doubled the next year. We extended our 
_ lines. of merchandise to all the staple articles required in the 
_. household. Beginning our third year, we found it necessary to 
enlarge our premises, and on three occasions since we have © 
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made extensions. . 


“In 1911 a few of our members moved to New Waterford, 


the new colliery district, and one which will be the largest 
colliery district in Nova Scotia, but five miles from our central 
store. These members had profited so much by the store that 
they would not leave it. This compelled, us to buy land and 


erect a building, and open a branch for them. The volume of | 
trade in the branch has since exceeded that of the central. In © 


-eonnection with the central we have opened a fresh meat de- 


partment.” 

“The company is Poiearatad by special act of the ope 
vineial Legislature. The liability of the members is limited, 
any workman can become a member by paying an admission 
fee of $1.00, and taking one $5.00 share in the capital stock 
of the company, but no’member can hold more than sixty 
shares. The profits of the business are ascertained twice a 


year; 10% of the profits is added to reserve fund and 6% per. 


annum is paid on the capital at the credit of the members. 


The balance is divided as dividend, over the amount of pay- , 


ments for goods purchased by the members for the half year.” 


- Mr. McLeod gives a most interesting little table showing 


the benefits received from the association by three members, 
the names of whom he gives. One of them had invested $300 
in the concern and as a half-yearly dividend he received $9.00. 


His total amount of purchases at the store amounted to $273.64. 


On this amount he received 10%, that is $27.36. His total re- 


_ turns therefore from the society amounted to $36.36 for the 


six months. The other two received like benefits, although hay- 
ing bought more at the store during the period their dividends 
were proportionately bigger. — 

Members are allowed credit to the amount of four-fifths 


of their capital. If they hold a lesser amount than $25 the 


interest and dividend earned is credited to their capital ac- 


- count, until the amount of $25 is reached. They may withdraw 


any amount over $25; or if they are leaving for other parts, or ~ 


are not satisfied with the business, they may withdraw alto- 
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gether. Mr. McLeod says with justifiable pride: “The suc- ; 


cess of our business for the first three years of its existence 
was so marked that the workmen of the other mining towns 
began to move in the same direction. Prejudice has been up- 
rooted, opposition has been overcome, and we stand to-day the 
leading business in the town, the envy of the private traders, 
the admiration of the workmen, and sought after by the 
wholesalers.” 


The Movement in Ontario. 


Apart from the quasi-co-operative efforts of the Grangers 
in Ontario, there were only a few fitful and fleeting efforts at 
co-operative storekeeping prior to 1903 when the Guelphsociety 
was formed, and five years elapsed before the next essay was 

made at Brantford, and another at Hamilton, both of which 
- unfortunately were short lived. Several other failures have 


taken place, but on the whole the movement in Ontario is fairly ; 


vigorous and may extend in the future. 


The Guelph Co-operative Association. 


One of the most successful, and at the same time interest- 
ing attempts at consumers’ co-operation has been carried on 
at Guelph, Ontario, since 1904, and is now a flourishing and 

financially sound business. We will therefore trace the course 
of this association with some care, as it shows the struggle 
which such an organization has to undergo before winning out. 
The Secretary, Mr. Bush, has written an account of the early 
history of this society, from which we will quote a few ex- 
tracts. 


“In January, 1904, the working men of Guelph felt that 
they were being charged excessive rates for bread, and a num- 
ber of Trades Unionists, through the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, entered a strong protest against the tactics adopted by the 
local bakers. Finding that this did not avail them anything, 
and learning of another contemplated advance in the price of 
bread, they determined to adopt drastic measures. The result 
was that about twenty of these workmen, under the leadership 
of Joseph Danduro, formed themselves into a society for 
the purpose of starting a bakery. They made a canvass of all 
their fellow-workmen and succeeded in inducing about eighty 
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to purchase shares at $2.00 each, and with this money they 
bought out one of the local bakers and started business.” 


. At the outset the society met with very stiff opposition 
both from the other bakers and also from the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of the town, and a very great deal of. suspicion of 
the motives of the organizers was engendered in the minds of 
the working people. However, the committee persevered, a 
co-operative society was established, and when the first half- 
’ yearly balance sheet was issued on Dec. 31, 1904, a business 
of $9,872.45 had been done. : 


Mr. Bush goes on to say: “Business increased as people 
gained confidence, and it was not long before two more bakers 
found it necessary to retire from business, which drifted to- — 
wards the co-operative society. Let it not be supposed for a 
moment that it was the intention of these co-operators to drive 
anyone out of business, their object was self-preservation. The 
bakers claimed that it was necessary to advance the price of 
bread, but when the co-operators started to produce it the other 
bakers reduced the price, to drive the working man out of 
business. But by standing by their own convictions, these 
co-operators proved that under the co-operative plan the pur- 
chasers got the benefit, as the profits were returned to the 
purchaser where otherwise they would have gone into the 
pockets of the individual. Hence the increase in business was 
a natural consequence, and the books for 1906 indicated a busi- 
ness of $20,144.76.” 


After this the co-operators began to feel solid ground 
under their feet, and new premises were obtained, the society 
inaugurating a grocery and butchering business, and at the 
end of 1907 the amount of business done was $29,689.15. 


To quote once more from Mr. Bush: “The co-operators 
were not destined to get a grip of the business without a des- 
perate struggle, for in addition to the innumerable inconveni- 
ences they were subjected to by. their competitors, their build- 
_ ing was almost destroyed by a disastrous fire. This only served 
‘to urge the committee to renewed efforts and enabled them to 
remodel their building to suit the business. This little incident 
proved almost invaluable to the business, as it served to arouse 
the members to a sense of their responsibility, as they now had 
a property worth over $8,000, and had plenty of room for 
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cS extensions, ae each quarter the members allowed a portic on 0 a a 


- building.” Fi dgh ae 


' share capital of $5,478, their total sales were $123,622. Therap 


i. time had also contemplated buying coal by the car load direct: 
from the mines, but were never successful in carrying the pro 


Ry tive society: | “There seemed to be a widespread feeling of 


- general meeting and unanimously endorsed. The plan adopted 


; _ the collieries, they fixed what appeared to the directors asa ‘ i 


_ part for fortnightly payments, and a fifth part for monthly — 


_adapted to the time he received his wages. The association | on ai 


fair price, and on this basis a “Coal Club” was formed. Those ae a 
joining the club contracted with the association to take the a: 
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their dividend to remain in the treasury to help ‘pay for oe 


“Another danas tment was now added, a boots and 
shoes, and by the end of 1908 a business of $52, aAls 36 had been : ; 
done. 7, ny a ‘4 

It is not necessary to pursue the course of this apace fur- 
ther in detail. Their report of trading in 1914 shows that on a me 


pad 672 members, and a reserve fund of $5,500. 


oy 
Co- -operative Coal Yard.* . ieee aaa 


‘It seems that since the coal miners’ strike of 1902, which 
entailed a great scarcity and practically famine prices for sie 
in Guelph, there had been mooted an inauguration of a muni- — 
cipal coal yard to procure coal at a cheaper rate for working a 
men in the city. The Trades and Labor Council from time | an 


ject into effect. To quote one of the members of the co-opera- ae 


injustice somewhere and remarks were frquntly heard at our ws 


shareholders’ meetings and elsewhere that the Co- operative — 
Association should have a coal business.” The directors of the — a 
association, therefore, began investigating cautiously the ‘pro- g 
position, and in April, 1908, a scheme was submitted to the 5 oe ae , 


was as follows. Having opened up an avenue of supply from’ ae 


ae 


amount of coal they required, and to pay for it in a ‘period. GES, : 
twenty weeks, the payments being divided into a twentieth 


payments, thus enabling each member to choose the period best 


their part contracted to supply the coal at a stated price by a fe 

certain time, reserving the right to put in coal when they + 
\ 4 oa 
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*From a statement by Mr. H. V. Deike, of the Guelph Co-op. A 
Ltd. In the Canadian Co- Cpar ater December, 1909. P Pp. a8 
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thought best. They also agreed to refund money paid in by 


those who desired, at any time to withdraw from the club, 
provided no coal had been delivered. The advantages of this 


method to the association were two-fold: First, it provided the 


money required to purchase the coal at the mines; and, second- 
ly, it gave a fair idea of the amount of coal required. From 
May 1 to September 30, 1909, the association delivered 1,600 
tons, the difference between summer and winter prices for coal 
per ton being 25 cents, but also a purchase dividend of 37 
cents a ton was paid, the saving to members being thus 62 
cents a ton. 


The opposition to the scheme among the local coal dealers 
was very strenuous. The association was threatened with in- 
junctions, and at one time the police were sent to stop the work 
of building a coal shed. However, they did not succeed, and 
the association went quietly ahead with their plans. Later a 
more effective form of opposition was put into practice in the 
form of price cutting, but by September, 1912, a friendly agree- 
ment was reached between the private coal dealers and the 
association whereby the coal dealers agreed to stop cutting 
prices, on the understanding that the society would discontinue 
the practice of canvassing for orders, which had heretofore 
been carried on by members of the association voluntarily, and 


was hitting the coal dealers very hard. 


Preston. 


This co-operative association is worthy of passing notice 
in that the opposition to its progress became so acute that the 
promoters of the association were haled before the local — 
magistrates and-there fined for being “transient traders.” The 
association thereupon appealed to the High Court of Ontario, 
where the judgment was quashed, the judgment being that “In 
this case there is no evidence whatever that the defendants — 
occupied the premises in question for a temporary period 
only.” This prosecution cost the town of Preston $400 in costs. 


Co-operative Stores in Western Canada. 


It cannot be said that the system has, as yet, made much 
headway in the Western Provinces, although there is quite a 
vigorous movement among the coal miners in Alberta and 
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British Columbia, and actually the largest ‘fuciiete of oy . 


store in Canada is carried on at Nanaimo. 


At Port Arthur a co-operative society among Finns did 
not survive very long, and in Winnipeg a store which was run 
by the Trades and Labor Council got into grave difficulties. In 
Saskatchewan disaster overtook a society which attempted to 
push its work farther than was wise, opening branches far 
and wide and departing from the strict principles of co-opera- 
tive finance. So serious was the failure that when the Pro- 
vince passed the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act in 
1914, for the purpose of setting up little associations among 
farmers to buy supplies in wholesale quantities, it was espe- 
cially provided that under no circumstances should the asso- 
ciation do any retail trading. This was undoubtedly wise, but 
the blow to any hope of seeing a wide extension of co-operative 
storekeeping in the Province was a severe one. 


Co-operative Stores Among Italians. 


’ Starting in Coleman, Alberta, and spreading quickly to 
the mining towns in the Crow’s Nest Pass, there is being work- 
ed out a most interesting system of co-operative storekeeping 
among Italians. So significant is this movement, that it will 
be well to study it in some detail. The procedure is as follows: 
Each member puts into the concern a certain amount of capital, 
on the average about $40, and he is allowed credit at the store 
up to the full amount of this sum every month. All sales are 
on credit and at cost and each month a balance is struck, each 
member paying for the goods which he has had from the store, 
plus a sum reckoned as a percentage of his purchases, for the 


maintenance of the store. In this way a member who buys — 


largely, and so presumably reaps the greater benefit, will pay 
more for maintenance than one who has bought little, at pre- 
sent the usual charge being about ten per cent. on the amount 
purchased. 


The system appears to be working excellently and is 
spreading rapidly. It is to be noted that this is not the Roch- 
dale system at all, the very essence of that system being sales 
for cash. The cost system, as it may be called for lack of a 
better name, is not a bad one, in fact in many ways it is excel- 
lent, and well adapted to the conditions in the west. It must, 
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however, be fully understood that it is utterly unsuitable to a 
poor community, where members cannot put up a sufficient 
sum to cover their purchases for a month. When all other 
schemes are considered, we are left to the inevitable conclusion © 
that for the humbler members of society in the great cities, the 
Rochdale system is' the only possible one, as has been proved 
by sixty years’ experience in England. The cost system has 
been tried in England but failed, it not being found suitable 
to English conditions. The great disadvantage lies in the fact . 
that the gain is not obvious and the saving is not conserved. 
When workingmen have money coming in from a society every 
three or six months its advantage is obvious and concrete, and 
the dividend is available for accumulation. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada. 


No review of the co-operative store movement in Canada 
would be complete without a mention of the activities of Mr. 
George Keen, of Brantford. This gentleman, who learned the 
benefits of the system in England, has for the last seven years 


carried on an active propaganda for the spread of the co-opera- 


tive gospel. Entirely without remuneration and often at 
pecuniary loss to himself, Mr. Keen has laboured with faith 
and enthusiasm and has been very fairly successful in widen- 
ing the scope of the movement. He is the editor of the Cana- 
dian Co-operator, a very bright little monthly journal pub- 
lished at Brantford, and Mr. Keen is recognized as the best 
authority on the co-operative system in Canada. Through his 


_ efforts the Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in order 


to unite the various societies scattered about the Dominion, 
and also to forward the good work by lecture, pamphlet and 
newspaper article. The Union, which was formed in 1909, has 
for its objects the following :— 


1. The recognition by affiliation with the Union of all 


bona-fide co-operative associations in the Dominion of Canada, 


in order that the public may be able to distinguish the same 
from institutions which are now, or may hereafter be organ- 
ized with a co-operative title for purposes of personal or 
private advantage or profit. 


2. The propagation in the Dominion of co-operative prin- 
ciples. 
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3. The conciliation of the conflicting interests of the capi- 
talist, the worker, and the purchaser, through the equitable | 
division among them of the fund commonly known as “profits.” | 1% 

4. The prevention of the waste of labour now caused by _ a 
unregulated competition. ns 

5. The cultivation of a spirit of mutual service by self- a 
abnegation, expressed in the motto, “Each for all and all for 
each.” 

The Union had , in November, 1915, 22 co-operative asso- 
ciations in affiliation with it, distributed among the various _ 
Provinces as follows :— 





Nova Scotian) Seiitcrca eee 4 x 
Quebec’ Ao. 57 e3 td eke awe ae 2 | 
ORiarie 0%. we et Ree eee 1G a 
Manitoba: 2.5.7. 7 Picea coe ee Bap 3 
Saskatchewan. ayer, cee oy aes 1 * 

Albertas: AA ee aoe ae to ees 3 
British Columbia (ze cunts ee a aus. 


Co-operation among Socialists. 


Some interesting, if not very successful, experiments in 
socialistic co-operation have been connected with the name of 
M. Albert Saint Martin of Montreal. In 1905 a group of en 
socialists, of whom M. Saint Martin was the central figure, 
started a co-operative store. Being enthusiastic students of 
Esperanto, the founders restricted membership to those who 
could speak that so-called language. The store bought and- 
sold for cash, all sales being at 10% above cost price. The — 
society flourished for about six months, until the manager did 
some reckless buying and was found to have misappropriated 
some of the funds of the store. Following these disasters the 
society went to pieces. 


M. Saint Martin’s next essay in contersnel was in 1907,. 
when, in company with a group of socialists, he bought an old & 
mansion wherein a socialist colony was to be inaugurated. Five | 
families agreed to live together on a communal basis. Kitchen, | 
dining room, library and sitting rooms were common to all, 
and each family had bedrooms allotted to it. Food was pro- _ 
vided for all, and each of the women of the colony was supposed sy 
to take turns in cooking, house-cleaning, ete. A back kitchen ae 
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was transformed into a co-operative grocery for the general 
public, and all profits of the store, and all earnings of the men 
of the community were paid into the common fund. This. 
strange community: flourished, more or less, for about nine 
months and then ended in the inevitable dissensions and 
failure. 

~ In 1908 M. Saint Martin’s Aiea: enduring and successful 
experiment was launched in the shape of a socialistic co-opera- 
tive colony, appropriately named La Kanada. A concession 


of 5,000 acres was secured from the Government on the 


Kekamak river, in Labelle County. One of the objects of this 
colony was to solve the problem of the unemployed. There 
are three kinds of members: first, Propaganda members, who 
_take one share of $100 payable by instalments of 25 cents a 
month; second, active thembers, who work on the land of the 
colony, and thirdly, Lifé members, who pay $2,000, and in 
exchange can live in the colony and may work or not as they | 
please.* There are at present ten members working on the 
land, and they have about sixty acres under cultivation, al- 
though they are occupying nearly 2,000 acres. Two houses 
have been built, and four cows, a few pigs and hens have been 
acquired. Recently a saw mill has been successfully installed. 
The colony, while it has not solved the problem of unemploy- 
ment, is yet fairly flourishing. 


Conclusion. 


What then are we to say of the probable future of the 
movement for co-operative stores in Canada? On this point, 
it is very difficult to give a definite opinion. At present the . 
prospect is not very bright and many of the little societies are | 
passing through troublous times, and the mortality is fairly 
high. However, the future is not without hope, un the con- 
_ trary the future is very hopeful indeed.. There is undoubtedly 
a strong current setting, both in the United States and Canada, 
- towards co-operative methods in agriculture, and it may well 
- be that an appreciation of the benefits of working co-operative- 
ly in the rural districts will lead towards greater attention 
being paid to the organization of co-operative stores. It may 
also be that the enforced economies, that will be our portion 


*At present there are no life members. 










Ah after the war, will lead our citizens to pay more attenti 
Pes desirability of saving even cents. Again, if, Canada ceive 
5 great influx of immigrants after the war, it may el aa 
Pinsrsd that many will bring their co-operative faith with hem; 
of what may be termed a native co-operative moveme: ‘in! 
| Canada there is little or no hope. The movement, wI ; 
Kiera! seventy years ago owed its origin to those twenty etenigincd c 
- spired flannel weavers of Rochdale, has a great lesson to teach _ 
C) Canada. That we should learn that lesson must be the hope 
of every student of the co-operative system. __ oo 
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I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Een His wteiee . + 
: Ge At the : v 
_ courtesy in giving me information has always been deeply appreciated by ae 
myself. I must also thank Mr. D, G. Fraser, of Natal, B.C., for we 
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